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and receive offerings and sacrifices. This being done, the
serpents were appeased, and ceased to torment the people.

Serpents are now worshipped chiefly by Stidras, Brahmans
officiating as their priests. When Siidras observe a snake,
they catch it by a cord with a noose tied to the end of a long
rod, place it carefully in an earthen pot, and bring it to the
place of worship. Should they find others killing these
sacred reptiles, they earnestly beg for their protection, or
lavish abuse on the persons who have committed the sacri-
legious act. Oiferings of fruits, cakes, flour, milk, rice, &c.s
are made to the snake god.

No doubt the worship of serpents is similar in principle
and is closely connected with the demon-worship of
South India. Amongst the Hindus everything that is spe-
cially remarkable, either for good or evil, becomes the object
of religious veneration.

3tfo fish of the salmon order are to be found in India.
But the pomfret, seir fish, mullet, mackerel, eels, and many
others, both salt and fresh water species, are excellent food,
and much relished by the natives. One celebrated fish is
the "climbing perch," which has sometimes been found
a little \i ay up the trunk of a palm tree. The natives call
it the " palm climber," and it seems endued with capacity
of living long out of water.

Sharks are abundant and dangerous, as well as their con-
geners, the sword-fish and saw-fish. The latter occasionally
attack fishermen. A case was brought to our medical mis-
sionary in which the fish had left several inches of its bony
snout in the thigh of a poor man whom it had, attacked.
The ray, also, uses the powerful spine at the base of its long
whip-like tail, and I have seen the hand of a fisherman torn
open by this powerful weapon.

The insect world in Travancore is exceedingly diversified
and prolific, and is at times a perfect pest. Butterflies and